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NEGATIVE TERMS 
By Morris LazERow1Tz Hee), 


F, is not uncommon for philosophers to take scornful attitudes 
to each other’s views and to dismiss them as ridiculous and _ 
an outrage to our intelligence. Indeed, one is tempted to think 
that an important sechnique of refutation i in philosophy is scorn 
and ridicule, a technique, that is to say, of intellectual i intimida- 
tion. But it need hardly be remarked, or perhaps it does need 
inting out, that such an emotive procedure leads to no insight 
into the theories dismissed. For it has to be realized that of 
all the disciplines which make use of etme and refutations, 
gage stands alone in having no solidly established results. 
e present paper I wish mainly to consider a view which 
has been dismissed by many philosophers as scandalous nonsense 
and as being based on the ewy of mistakes. My purpose is 
to examine this view soberly and dispassionately and try to see 
what it comes to and also to discover whether it is based on the _ 
gtoss mistake some people think it is based on. The view I * 
topose to examine has been expressed in sentences like the _ 
ollowing : “Anxiety reveals the ae ”; “We know the ir wy 
nothing ” ; “The nothing exists’ 

What is to be made of these sentences ; ; how are we to inter- 
pret them? And what sort of mistake, if any, is a person making — 
who utters them with the assured air of stating propositions _ 
about the truth of which there can be no doubt? The sentences 
are strikingly unusual because, for one thing, they use the word 
“nothing ” in a grammatically strange way. In ordinary speech 
“nothing ”’ is not prefaced with the definite article ; it is not 
gtammatical English to speak of “the nothing”. And for 
another thing, the word “nothing ”, quite apart from the 
strangeness of its being combined with the definite article in the 
sentences, is being used in a queer way that eludes our under- 
standing. It is hard for us to see what anyone, for example, the 
sophist Gorgias, wishes to convey with the words “ Nothing 
exists.” Some philosophers have voiced the complaint that 
the sentence “ The nothing exists ” does not have a translation 
into the common vernacular and have, on the basis of this fact, 
proceeded to the position that the sentence is literally without 
sense. Thus, the sentence, if it does have sense, presents us 


1 See John Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Pt. I, Thales to Plato, p. 120. 
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with two difficulties which stand in the way of our interpreting 
it: (1) the use of “ nothing ” with the definite article, “ the 
nothing ” ; and (2) its use with “ exists ” , “ Nothing exists ”. 
And before trying to interpret its use in “‘ The nothing exists ” 
it will be helpful to divide our problem and first attempt to 
atrive at an understanding of what a philosopher is saying who 
declares that “ Nothing exists ”’. 

Imagine someone saying in earnest: “At this moment, for 
instance, I see nothing on the small table next to the armchair in 
my study, and I also see nobody in my armchair. I see nothing 
and nobody, so of course they exist. Unquestionably others too 
have also seen wipers | and nobody in various places, so other 
people also know perfectly well that nothing and nobody exist. 
Many people, of course, deny that nothing and nobody exist, 
but it is not easy to understand the psychology of such sceptics.” 
Said in all seriousnes by a person, these words produce a 
mystifying effect. For he uses language which is like the language 
of someone who is talking about extremely refihed and subtle 
objects, ghost-like entities which those of us with less refined 
perception or those of us who lack the necessary rapport with 
the occult are not privileged to see. 

His words suggest the occult ; but, despite his talk, reason 
cannot permit its being supposed that he is seeing or claiming to 
see a very refined and subtle object. A person who truly says 
that he sees nothing on the table and nobody in the armchair 
does not see an object on the table nor does he see anybody in 
the chair. When two people inspect the same table and one 
declares that he sees nothing on it while the other declares that 
he does not see anything on it, it is not the case that one sees 


something which the other somehow fails to see: what is seen 
is the same for both. Only as a Lewis Carroll joke should we say 
to the second person, “Rub your eyes and look harder”. Nor can 
it be supposed that the first person is suffering from some sort of 
hallucination, is stating the existence of something which he | 
imagines he sees. His words do not, nor are they intended to, 
express an empirical belief about the existence of something he 
thinks he sees, a belief which could elicit from us the comment, 
“ He thinks he sees nothing, but he isn’t really seeing it”. His 
mistake, if he is making one, is not a perceptual mistake with 
regard to a state of affairs. Apart from his words, his behaviour, 
it is to be noted, is in no way different from that of the person 
who says he does not see anything on the table. It is not like 
that of a person who is suffering from a hallucination. In the 
present context, the assertion, that nothing exists quite plainly 
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cannot be construed as an utterance which is intended to state 
an empirical fact about the existence of something. It cannot be 
construed as affirming the existence of a kind of thing nor can 
it be construed as denying the existence of everything—as 
denying, ¢.g., that the table on which there is nothing exists. 
a are using the sentence to do a different kind of 
work. 

More natural, perhaps, than the idea that the statement makes 
an empitical claim about a state of affairs is the idea that it is 
an instance of the improper use of language or that it mis- 
describes the use of an ordinary word: more specifically, that 
the statement either uses the word “ nothing ” in an improper, 
senseless way or is a misdescription of the use of the word. 
The latter idea is more natural, though by no means the more 
important one to examine. The notion that metaphysical 
ptopositions are empirical is too easily dismissed now-a-days, 
with the result that what is dismissed without sufficient insight 
remains to trouble and make ambiguous the reasoning of 
philosophers who dismiss it. However that may be, the usual 
charge levelled against what we may call the Metaphysician of 
the Reality of Nothing is that he has committed the gross 
blunder of thinking that because “ nothing” is a substantive 
word it is the name of an object. 

It is quite possible, to be sure, for a person to believe that 
the word “ nothing ” is the name of a thing. Imagine a new- 
comer to the English language being taught nouns like “‘ house,” 
“moon ”’, “ Jones ”, and how to use them in simple sentences. 
Along with these words, which ‘are classified for him as sub- 
stantives under parts of speech, he is told that “ nothing ”’ is a 
noun but is not taught its use. It could easily happen in such a 
case that he would think that “ nothing ”’, like the other sub- 
stantives he had been taught, is the name, either general or 
proper, of a thing. We can imagine, further, the sort of trick 
that the two rascally tailors in the fairy tale played on the gullible 
king. His teachers not only classify “ nothing ” as a substantive, 
they also utter such sentences as “‘ Nothing is next to the chair ”’, 
“T see that nothing is now on the table ”’, and behave as if they 
were talking about something. They carry their prank so far 
as to act amazedly and become somewhat condescending when he 
conveys to them that he does not see anything. Finally, to cover 
his embarrassment over his supposed optical inferiority, he 
starts talking and behaving like his teachers. Such a person 
would have a false notion about the actual use of “ nothing ”’. 


The case of the metaphysician who gives the impression of © oo 
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believing that “nothing ” is the name of a thing is entirely 
different. He does not lack complete information about the use 
of the word nor has he had a verbal prank played on him. He 
was taught not only its grammatical classification but also its 
actual use and knows it perfectly well. And if, in spite of this, 
he nevertheless does in fact believe that it is the name of a 
thing, then he is indeed gross/y mistaken. But this precisely is 
the trouble with the idea that he has a mistaken belief about the 
ordinary use of the word: the mistake is ‘vo gross for. him to 
have made it. If it is hard for us to conceive of anyone who 
has been properly trained in the use of words like ‘ chair’ and 
‘coat’ and uses them correctly every day as well as responds 
appropriately to their use by others be/ieving that the words are 
not names of articles of furniture and clothing, it should, if we 
stop to think of it, be equally hard to think of anyone who has 
been properly trained in the correct use of “nothing” actually 
believing that it is the name of an object. It should be hard to 
think this of anyone, despite his philosophical talk, which, it has 
to be admitted, lends superficial plausibility to the charge. To 
be sure, it is psychologically possible to have a belief which 
conflicts with what we know perfectly well; when the need to 
believe is great enough, we believe, in spite of what we know. 
But it would be foolish to suppose that a metaphysician’s need 
to believe that “nothing” is the name of an entity is so great as 
to blind him completely to the crudity of his blunder, and so 
great, moreover, as to prevent his seeing his blunder when it is 
pointed out to him. For it is completely safe to bet that if it 
were patiently explained to him that the word is not used in 
ordinary language as a name he would be quite unmoved. For 
some mysterious reason, he does not accept ordinary usage as 
in any way showing the incorrectness or impropriety of his 
philosophical sentences, though he does accept common usage 
as a corrective to any linguistic mistakes he may make in son- 
philosophical conversations. It is this mystifyingly stubborn 
refusal to accept correction that needs to be explained and 
remains unexplained on the view that he has made a linguistic 
blunder. 

It may be said that a philosophical belief is entirely different 
from an ordinary, everyday belief. Philosophical beliefs are 
one thing and ordinary beliefs and doubts are quite a different 
thing, it may be contended, and we must not expect from the 
former what we expect from the latter. A philosopher once gave 
me an argument which he said was a conclusive refutation of a 
current view about the nature of ethical statements, I asked him 
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whether the most important advocate of this view, a philosopher 
with whom he had discussed the view on a number of occasions, 
would accept his refutation and give up his view, and was told 
in a voice which reprimanded me for being so naive, “ No, of 
course not”. But our not expecting from a philosophical belief 
and argument what we expect from an ordinary belief is in need 
of malennien and it is not explained one bit by saying that 
philosophical propositions are believed philosophically. To 
call a belief “‘ philosophical ” is only to give a name to something 
we do not understand. What we want to understand is the 
supposedly mistaken belief that “ nothing ” is the name of an 
object ; and it is of no help to say that the person who believes 
it cannot see his mistake because his belief is philosophical and 
quite different from the belief a well-known philosopher humor- 
ously confessed he had until recently, that “longitude ” was 


tinguish between a stranger to the English language who has a 
wrong ordinary belief about the use of a word and the meta- 
physician, by saying that the latter’s wrong belief is philosophical. 

It seems clear, if we think soberly and with detachment on 
the subject, that it is unplausible to suppose a philosopher 
believes that “‘ nothing ” is commonly used as the name of an 
entity, while at the same time not denying that he knows its 
actual use. The impulse to refute plays a considerable part in the 
barrier we erect against our seeing this and against our under- 
standing the nature of the theories we “ refute ”. But over-easy 
Sir Lanceloting is little more than Don Quixote charging a 
windmill ; it slays no metaphysical ogres. 

Philosophers who place no weight on the consideration that 
it is unplausible to suppose that a metaphysician can continue to 
believe, in the face of criticism, that “ nothing ” is the name of 
an object give two main reasons for not thinking the hypothesis 
unplausible. For one thing, it is maintained that it 1s quite 
possible to know how to use a word correctly and nevertheless 
misdescribe its use. And for another thing, it is maintained 
that the force of an argument for a philosophical view can be so 
petsuasive as to convince a philosopher of the truth of his 
view, despite his knowing on other grounds that it is false, that 
he can be swept away by his argument into holding his view. Let 
us examine these reasons separately. 

The point that knowing how to use a term cortectly is 
different from knowing how to exp/ain its use, so that it is 
possible for a person to misdescribe its use while being able to i, 

to be disputed. This point remindsus 
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of the distinction G. E. Moore has made between knowing the 
meaning of a word and knowing the analysis of its meaning. 
Just as a person may be able to walk unerringly from Victoria 
Station to Picadilly Circus but misdescribe the route to others, 
or even be at a loss altogether to describe it, so it is possible for 
us to be able to use a word propcrly but, nevertheless, give a 
wrong explanation of its use. In order to be able to use words 
like “ nothing ” and “ yesterday ”’ it is not necessary to be able 
to describe or explain én other words their use. But anyone who 
is able to use a word correctly is able to show how it is used ; 
for all that is required to show how a word is used is to ase it. 
And not only this. A person who knows the use of a word 
but misdescribes it will give up his description if his attention is 
called to an instance of actual usage with which his description 
does not square. If, for example, someone who knows how to 
use “chair” tells us that it means any object which is used by 
people to sit on, and is really trying to explain in other words 
what the word means, then, if it is pointed out to him that 
people sometimes sit on tables, tree stumps, and even floors, 
and that tables, tree stumps, and floors are not chairs, he will 
admit that his explanation is wrong and give it up. He will 
admit it is wrong, just as a person who misdescribes the way to 
Piccadilly Circus will admit his directions are wrong if we take 
him with us and, following his directions, end up in Chelsea. 
But the case is different with the metaphysician: facing him 
with evidence of actual usage does not make him give up his 
apparently false description. The distinction between use of a 
word and description of its use explains how it is possible to 
have mistaken ideas about words we know how to use perfectly 
well, but it does not explain why, in the case of a philosophical 
misdescription of a word, bringing instances of actual usage to 
bear against the misdescription does not result in its being 
given up. It does not explain the remarkable difference between 
a metaphysical mistake and an ordinary linguistic error. It 
throws no light on the question as to why a metaphysician who 
believes that “ nothing ” is the name of a thing fails to give up 
his belief when it is pointed out to him that, unlike saying that 
a book is on the table, saying that nothing is on the table 1s the 
same as saying there is not anything on the table. 
It can be seen that the second reason, namely, that a meta- 
hysician is able to hold his view despite what he knows because 
- is convinced by the argument which backs it also fails to clear 
up this mystery. There is no question but that, quite in general, 
we are frequently led to hold false views by fallacious arguments: 
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which seem sound to us. But it is as plain as anything can be 
that no reasoning, regardless of how sound it may seem, can 
stand up against known fact, and that no argument, however 
impeccable it may seem, can prevent us from rejecting a proposi- 
tion which we know to be false. And it is just as plain, with 
regard to an ordinary case of someone having been misled by an 
argument into A. a false proposition, that if he is pre- 
sented with undeniable fact which goes against the proposition, 
he will accept the fact and reject the proposition and its proof. 
He would not insist in the face of fact that the argument és 
sound and that therefore the proposition it backs és true. But 
precisely the opposite happens time and again in metaphysics. 
Calling a metaphysician’s attention to actual usage, to instances 
of the way he uses an expression and to the way he responds to its 
use by other people in everyday discourse, does not discourage 
him about the validity of his argument and the truth of his view. 
Instead of discarding his argument as certainly containing a 
fallacy, even though he cannot discover the fallacy, he resists 
the idea that the facts conclusively show that the argument 
must be fallacious. It is this resistance against admitting that 
the facts invalidate the argument and show his proposition to 
be false that is not accounted for by those who maintain that he 
holds his view because he is taken in by its demonstration. An 
atgument can sometimes beguile us into accepting a proposition 
which we should otherwise reject as false, but to imagine that 
it.can continue to do its magic work in the face of presented and 
undeniable fact is to indulge in unrealistic thinking. Indeed, it 
seems more plausible to think that metaphysicians become in- 
genious on behalf of the views they are determined to hold than 
to think that they become convinced of the views by arguments. 
The mystery increases when we consider the purported 
reason on which the view that nothing exists is based; for 
taken as an argument, it is so transparently false that we do not 
understand how anyone could be taken in by it, nor why the 
mistake is not recognized immediately on its being pointed out. 
The supposed argument for the view, #.¢., the reasoning which 
leads to holding the view, is that “ nothing ” must be the name 
of an object because it is a substantive word. But this argument 
is so transparently fallacious that we are puzzled to think that 
anyone could be taken in by it. We can hardly imagine anyone 
seriously arguing that “chair”? and “coat” are not names of 
things because “ nothing ” is a noun which is not the name of 
anything. And we should find it equally hard to imagine 
anyone seriously arguing that because “coat” and “ chair” 
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are names of things, the substantive “ nothing ” must also be a 
name. And supposing the miracle of someone actually being 
taken in by it, we are at a complete loss to understand what 
could have happened to prevent his seeing the mistake once it 
is pointed out to him that not all substantives are names, and that 
from the fact that “ nothing ”’ is a substantive it does not follow 
that it is a name. 
It seems plain that if we go on the assumption that the meta- 
emer is either misdescribing the use of “ nothing ” or has 
en led into talking nonsense because of a misconception of its 
use we can give no reasonable account of his resistance to 
correction. There can be no hope of understanding why he does 
not fee/ corrected. There is, however, another possible hypo- 
thesis left to consider. This is not that the metaphysician has- 
made a blunder and for some unaccountable reason resists 
correction but that he has not made any sort of mistake. This 
hypothesis does not come naturally to us ; it is entirely foreign 
to our way of looking at metaphysics. But it will not seem as 
strange and unplausible as it does at first if in conjunction with 
the fact that the metaphysician knows the ordinary use of 
“ nothing ” we take seriously his resistance to correction of bis 
idea of the use of the word. It is, after all, possible that he knows 
better than we do what 4e is doing with the word and does not 
accept correction because he is not using or describing the word 
mistakenly. This is a hypothesis which a genuine desire to 
understand what has happened should lead us to investigate. 
Now, if unlike “‘ Existence exists ”, the sentence “‘ Nothing 
exists ” neither uses “ nothing ” in a senseless way nor mis- 
describes its actual use in ordinary language, what does the 
sentence come to, what is its interpretation? What is being 
done with the word “ Nothing ” ? 

Suppose a physicist at a party where couples are waltzing 
were to say, “ Those people are working only moderately hard ”. 
We would be rather shocked to hear him speak in this way and 
protest that they were not working, that they were waltzing and 
entertaining themselves. And if he went on to say that he could 
see they were waltzing but that nonetheless they were working, 
that waltzing is a form of work, we might naturally think he had 
a wrong notion of the use of “ work” and was applying it 
improperly to the dancing couples. We should then feel inclined 
to correct his language. But if he went on to explain that he was 
_ familiar with the ordinary, vulgar use of “ work ” but in 
the present situation was using it in its technical physical sense 
of expenditure of energy, then we should no longer feel shocked or 
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think he was using the word in an improper, mistaken way. 
We should no longer betempted to correct him, though we might 
well think that he was using an ordinary term in a special 
technical sense in a situation where people would be misled. 

In the same way, a metaphysician who uses the word 
“ nothing ” in a way which surprises and baffles us is using it 
in a special, philosophical way, which a little ingenuity suffices 
to penetrate. If, like the physicist, the metaphysician were in a 
position to explain how he is using “ nothing ”, what he is 
doing with the word, we should be pacified and no longer try 
to correct him, though.our interest in his utterance might 
vanish with our puzzlement. Unfortunately, he cannot explain 
what he is doing with the word in the statement “ ee 
exists”; he can only use it in a way which fascinates an 
satisfies him. There is nothing cryptic in this remark once it is 
realized that we use language in unconscious ways as well as in 
conscious ways. And what we have to try to do is to understand 
the unconscious thing he is doing with the word. There is a 
strong and understandable temptation to think that a meta- 
physician who uses a familiar word in a way we do not under- 
stand and, furthermore, can give no explanation of his usage, is 
talking nonsense, is using the word senselessly. But it has to 
be realized that it is psychologically possible to use language in 
unusual ways and, without being able to explain our use, still 
make sense, though not obviously so. Like the artist who 
paints his pictures without being able to explain their underlying 
meanings, the metaphysical artist creates with words but cannot 
explain his creations. The hidden things he does we have to 
discover for ourselves. 

Consider the following sentences taken from “Alice Through 
the Looking Glass ” : 

“I see nobody on the road, said Alice. 

I only wish I had such eyes, the King remarked in a fretful tone. To 
be able to see Nobody. And at that distance too! Why it’s as much as 
I can do to see real people in this iight. ! 


Who did you pass on the road? the King went on, holding out his 
hand to the Messenger for some hay. 

Nobody, said the Messenger. 

Quite right, said the King, this lady saw him too. So of course 
Nobody walks slower than you. 

I do my best, the Messenger said in a sullen tone. I’m sure nobody 
walks much faster than I do! 

He can’t do that, said the King, or else he’d have been here first! ” 


This is delightful linguistic whimsy which we can enjoy and 
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understand, A humorous game is being played with the word 

“ nobody ”, and what makes it possible to play this game with a 
semblance of verbal realism is the fact that the word grammatic- 
ally lends itself to the verbal game. The word “ nobody ” is 
quite plainly being used, in pretence, as if it were the name ot a 
person, an unrealish and more subtle and difficult person to see 
than an ordinary, substantial, everyday person like John Smith. 
What makes this engaging, make-believe use of “ nobody” 
possible is that it is a grammatical substantive. The word 

nobody ” is, of course, only a grammatical substantive ; it is not, 
to invent an expression, a semantic substantive, that is to say, a 
substantive which, like “‘ Massachusetts” or “‘moon”’, is a 
see ot proper name of an object. But the fact that “nobody” 

ctions grammatically like a semantic noun creates the 

whimsical possibility of pretending that it also és a semantic 
noun. Lewis Carroll has not written literally nonsensical 
sentences, sentences which are empty verbal jingles devoid of 
any sense. We can quite well understand what he is doing with 
the word “ nobody ”, the language game he plays with it, and 
we can enter into his e with enjoyment of the comical 
utterances the word lends itself to. 

We now have a clue to the meta) hysical use of “ nothing ”, 
a clue which if taken together with Plato’s profound observation 
that the genius of comedy is the same with that of tragedy can 
lead to considerable insight. Like Carroll, the Metaphysician of 
the Reality of Nothing knows the linguistic facts, grammatical 
and semantic, about the use of “ nothing ” and “‘ nobody ”’, and 
we may well conjecture that he too is playing a verbal game. 
But he plays his game with “ nothing ” with a different attitude. 
He takes it seriously, without his tongue in his cheek. 

For some reason, which may go quite deep psychologically, 
the metaphysician is seriously dissatisfied with the fact that 
the word “ nothing ” has the grammatical function of a sub- 
stantive but does not, so to speak, get enough linguistic credit 
for its grammatical work. He is discontented with its being 
merely 2 grammatical noun and sees the possibility of assimilating 
it into the class of semantic nouns, without making it the name 
of anything. What he does to correct the unsatisfactory linguistic 
state of affairs is to make more pronounced the similarity 
between the functioning of “ nothing ” and that of words like 
*“ moon ” and “ghost”. He gratifies his wish to have 

“nothing” as a thing-denoting substantive, instead of 
as a noun which does not name, by creating a bit of language 
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in which “ nothing ” is used as if it were a name. The sentence 
“‘ Nothing is on the table ” is like the sentence “The inkwell - 

is on the table,” but not like enough for him; for “Nothing 
is on the table ” has, in ordinary English, the translation“ There = 
is not anything on the table”. And what he does to make ce 


the sentences more alike, make the function of “ nothing ” 


lation of “ nothing ” into “ not anything”. The metaphysical 
statement “ The nothing exists ” informs us that “nothing” is 
being treated as a semantic substantive in the private grammar ‘oa 
book of the metaphysician. The word has not actually been eas 
changed into a thing-denoting substantive. It has became a 
name with vero naming function, a name by grammatical courtesy =— 
only. The statements “The nothing exists” and “we know 
the nothing ” simply realize the metaphysician’s wish, not in 
fact to use “ nothing ” as the name of a thing, but to use itin = 
such a way in sentences as to make it /ok as if “nothing” is 
the name of a thing. And he realizes his wish by exaggerating a = 
grammatical similarity at the expense of a semantic difference. == 
It is easy to see now what has been done with the adverbial r ay 
particle “not” in the queer sentence “The nothing nots”, 
“Not ” has been changed into a grammatical verb and formally _ 
classified with verbs denoting an action. But like “ nothing ” 
which names no thing, “‘ nots ”? names no action. The sentence ~ 

“ The nothing nots ” produces the eerie illusion of stating the 
existence of a mysterious something which does a mysterious _ 
act, and perhaps the grammatically curious things done with | 

“ nothing ” and “ not ” have been done with the oe ee 
producing this illusion. In any case, it is possible to make 
sense of what has been done with language. In the ordinary 
sentence “ The rabbit runs ”’, “ rabbit ” is the general name of 

an animal and “ runs ” is a verb which denotes an action. In 

the metaphysical sentence “The nothing nots” the words 
“nothing ” and “nots” are only linguistically make-believe 

name and verb. But just as we can understand ordinary make- 
believe, so we can also understand the more subtle linguistic © 
make-believe of a metaphysician. 

The present reconstruction of what has happened makes 
intelligible the metaphysician’s resistance to the usual criticisms _ 
directed against his view. He is not talking nonsense, and so | 
remains unmoved by the charge that he is. Nor is he mis- _ 
describing the ordinary uses of “nothing” and “not”. For 


says, “ The nothing is on the table,” and so prevents the trans- = 
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his use of these terms is a changed use. It is a new grammatical 
_ use which we can understand and either accept or reject, depend- 
_ ing on whether it appeals to us or repels us. 
‘The explanation we have arrived at throws light on the 
_ further and more sophisticated metaphysical theory that “ the 
teal is the positive ”’, the theory, in other words that there are 
no negative facts, ¢.g., that “ there is not a fact ‘ sun-not-shining ’ 
_ which is affirmed by the true statement “The sun is not shining’ ”’.* 
Consider the following : 
c “* Let us take a very simple negation, such as ‘ this is not white’. You 
say this, we will suppose, in the course of a discussion with the laundry. The 
phrase ‘ this is white’ is in your mind, this is before your eyes, and ‘ this is 
grey ’ is a sentence describing what you see, and yet, on the basis of what you 
see, you are sure that it is true, in other words, that ‘ this is white’ is false”’.® 


And also the following : 


ji “‘ Suppose you are told ‘there is butter in the larder, but no cheese ’* 
_ Although they seem equally based on sensible experience, the two statements 
‘there is butter’ and ‘there is not cheese’ are really on a very different 
level. There is a definite occurrence which was seeing butter, and which 
_ might have put the word ‘ butter’ in your mind even if you had not been 
_ thinking of butter. But there was no occurrence which could be described 
as ‘mot seeing cheese’ or as ‘ seeing the absence of cheese’. You judged 
_ this, you did not see it ; you saw what each thing was, not what it was not.’’4 
To many readers, and in particular to philosophical defenders 
of ordinary language, these will seem to contain 
downright mistakes about ordinary language. If we interpret 
the statement that “‘ ‘ this is not white ’ is not a sentence describ- 
_ ing what you see” as making a factual linguistic claim about 
“this is not white” (and a whole host of similar negative 
sentences), it is obviously false. For interpreted as making such a 
claim, the statement declares that the words “I see that this is 
not white” are devoid of intelligibility. Just as “I hear the 
sweetness of honey” makes no literal, descriptive sense in 
English because the phrase “ the sweetness of honey ” does not 
_ describe anything which we could with sense be said to hear, so, 
according to the interpreted claim, “‘ I see that this book cover is 
not white” makes no descriptive sense because “This book 
cover is not white ” does not describe anything which we could 
_ with intelligibility be said to see. But, of course, “ I see that this 
is not white” is a perfectly intelligible sentence in ordinary 
English and frequently expresses what is true. And this could 
hardly be unknown to a metaphysician who seems, on the 
B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, pp.171. 72,0” 
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sutface, to deny it; and it certainly could not be denied by him 
once his attention is called to it. 

Or, again, take the words “ There was no occurrence which 
could be described as ‘ not seeing cheese’ or as ‘ seeing the 
absence of cheese’ ”’. These words appear to express the claim 
that the ordinary phrase “seeing the absence of cheese” 
describes no conceivable occurrence ; and if this is in fact the 
claim that is being made, then it amounts to stating that “seeing 
the absence of cheese ”’ is an empty phrase, syntactically correct, 
but otherwise devoid of sense. For if the phrase had a meaning, 
it would describe an occurrence, actual or theoretically imagin- 
able ; and if it describes nothing, it is meaningless. If this is 
the claim made by a philosopher who says that “ There was no 
occurrence which could be described as ‘ seeing the absence of 
cheese’ ”’, then there can be no real question as to whether he is 
mistaken. For it is an easy matter to think of any number of 
occurrences which would properly and correctly be described by 
phrases of the form “sees the absence of x”’, “sees no x”, 
“sees that there is no x”’, “ notices the absence of x’, etc. 
If, for example, you go to a patty hoping to see your friend 
Jones there, you pont after having looked at all the guests 
present and not seen him, truthfully and certainly with Titeral 
sense say to your host, “I see that Jones is not here”. A school 
teacher on frequent occasions can be described as “ seeing the 
absence of one of his students ”. And it is sometimes true and 
properly describes an occurrence to say, “To his annoyance he 
saw that the dictionary was not in its accustomed place on the 
table”. Without going into tedious repetition, it cannot with 
any sort of plausibility be thought that a philosopher who 
seems to be claiming that such expressions are senseless is 
actually claiming this. 

Consider, further, the word “judge”. In ever so many 
cases of a person not seeing a thing, for example, in the case of 
your failing to find a collar button for which you are looking in 
a cluttered drawer, it would be a proper way to describe the 
situation to say, “I have looked long enough ; I judge that it 
isn’t here”. The sentence “ Jones did not see his coat in the 
cloakroom and inferred it was not there” describes what 
happened, even if it were true that Jones’ coat was concealed 
by other coats and his inference was false. In other cases, how- 
evet, it would be linguistic Tom-foolery to use “judge ” and 
“infer”. Suppose you wanted your dictionary, went to the 
small stand on which you usually kept it and found it was not 
there, In such a case it would be incorrect English, a misuse of 
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“judge ”’, to say, while looking at the bare stand, “ I judge that 
the dictionary is not on the stand ”. This would be as much an 
absurdity of language as it would be for you to say at a time 
when you are in your study, “I judge that there is no elephant 
in my study ”. And it would also be improper English, in the 
circumstance of your looking at the bare stand, to say, “I do 
not see that the dictionary is not on the stand ”’, while it would be 
a proper way of describing the situation to say, “I see that the 
dictionary is not on the stand ”’. 

But we miss entirely the point of what the metaphysician is 
doing if we think he is making mistakes about ordinary language. 
The fact that the putative mistakes which dupe a metaphysician 
are so very obvious and glaring to others should warn us that 
there is much more than appears on the surface. 

A philosopher who tells us that “ the statements ‘ there is 
butter ’ and ‘ there is no cheese’ are really on a very different 
level”? is in an obscure way calling attention to an actual 
linguistic difference between the statements. And it is not 
difficult to discover what the difference in “ level ” is. When we 
truly assert that we see butter, there is something which we are 
seeing. But when we truly assert that we see no cheese, or that 
we notice the absence of cheese, there is not a thing that we are 
seeing. The nouns “butter” and “cheese” are names of 
articles of diet, but the terms “no butter”? and “ absence of 
cheese ” are not names of anything. The words “ white ” and 
“ grey ” are adjectives which name colors, but the terms “ not 
white ” and “ not grey” are not names of colors. The differ- 
ence in “level ” between “there is butter”? and “ there is no 
cheese ” and between “this is grey ” and “ this is not white” 
lies in the difference between the functioning of “ butter ” and 
‘no cheese” and in the difference between the functioning of 
“ grey ” and “ not white ”’. 

Consider what has been said about the conjunction “ or” : 
** But how about ‘or’ ? You cannot show a child examples of 
it in the sensible world. You can say: ‘ Will you have pudding 
ot pie ?” but if the child says yes, you cannot find a nutriment 
which is ‘ pudding or pie’ ”’.1 Children are, of course, success- 
fully taught the use of “ or ”’, but they are not taught it by being 
shown “ examples of it in the sensible world”. The use of 
“or” is not taught in the way “cow” and “ pudding ” are 
taught. We teach a child the word “cow” by applying it to 
some things and withholding its application to other things : we 
point to cows, each time pronouncing the word “cow”, and 
1 Inquiry Into Meaning and Truth, p. 89. 
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correct the child when it calls the wrong things “cow”. But 
we don’t teach it “ or” in this way, i.¢., by showing it examples 
in the “sensible world”. The reason why we cannot find 
examples of “or” in the sensible world is not that there is 
some sort of practical difficulty which stands in the way of our 
finding them, or that, like centaurs, none happen to exist ; we 
cannot find examples because no value of “x or y” is the name 
of a thing. Unlike “pie” and “ pudding ” and “man” and 
“mouse” “pudding or pie” is not the name of a nutriment and 
“man or mouse ”’ is not the name of an animal. The impossi- 
bility of finding an article of diet answering to “pudding or 
pie” is an impossibility which is created by a linguistic fact of = 
usage. And a philosopher who remarks that you cannot finda 

nutriment which is pudding or pie or an animal which is man or 
mouse is in an unclear form of speech pointing out that it makes 
no sense to speak of finding any objects answering to these terms 
because they are not names of a nutriment or of an animal. 
What he is concerned to do is to point out the semantic difference — 
between the names “ pudding ” and “ pie” and the expression __ 
“ pudding or pie”’. : 

Similarly, a philosopher who states that “ there is butter ” 

and “‘ there is no cheese ” are on a different level is referring to 
the semantic difference between the terms “ butter ” and “ no 
cheese ”, “grey”? and “not white”, the difference, namely, 
that “ butter ” is the name of an article of diet and “ no butter ” 
is not, and that “white” is the name of a color and “ not 
white” is not. By permitting such sentences as “I see no 
cheese in the larder ” and “ It is plain to see that this shirt is not 
white ”, ordinary language tends to conceal the semantic 
difference between negative and positive terms and, further- _ 
more, creates the temptation, to which some metaphysicians 
succumb, to assimilate negative terms into the class of positive — 
terms, 7.¢., to treat “ not butter ” as if it named a thing and “ not 
white ” as if it denoted a color. In other words, by grammatic- 
ally minimizing the difference between negative and positive _ 
terms, ordinary language creates in some thinkers the temptation __ 
to conceal the difference even more, to play the same game with __ 
negative terms that the existentialist metaphysician plays with 
the word “ nothing ”. And what a philosopher does, who is _ 
impressed by the semantic difference between negative and posi- 
tive terms and is opposed to any attempts to conceal the difference, 
is to change the use of “see” and “judge” in such a way as to 
make more pronounced than it is in ordinary language the 
difference between negative and positive terms, He a/ters 


conspicuous. 
In his new, philosophical way of speaking, it will make 
a descriptive sense to say “I see butter ” and “I see that the rose 
is red”, but it will make no descriptive sense to say “I see no 
cheese ”’, or “I see the absence of cheese ?, and “I see that the 
oe 4 lily is not red”. The expressions “ no cheese ” and “ not red” 
are not to count as — what we see, and this comes to 
contracting the use of “ » restricting the word to its use with 
os, positive terms. In eats of using “‘ see’, and in general “‘ per- 
_ ceive”, with negative terms he uses “ judge ”, ”?, which is verbally 
ae, stretebed for the pu rpose of doing this new work, work it does not 
do in ordinary nani In his metaphysical language he replaces 
the ordinary sentences “I see that there is no cheese on the 
table ”? and “I see that the rose is not blue ” by the philosophical 
sentences “I iudge that there is no cheese on the table ” and “I 
fudge that the rose is mer blue **. In this way, with the help of a 
contracted use of “see ”’ and a stretched use of ‘ judge ”* he is 
able to make more poononnced the semantic difference between 
es negative and positive terms. The statement, “ You see what 
 - thing is, not what it is not ”’, informs us that in the made-up 
language of some metaphysicians ‘the word “ see ”? has only part 
Of its ordinary use, its use with positive ~ecthicany 
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ACHILLES ON A PHYSICAL RACECOURSE 
ie 


§1. PROFESSOR MAX BLACK has recently given an 
account of the fallacy in Zeno’s paradoxes of the — 
Achilles and the dichotomy.’ His analysis, it seems to me, 
makes a contribution to what is needed but is incomplete. His 
account is in part essentially the same as, and in part different 
from, one that I had put forward ;? and this in its turn was very 
similar to one offered by Weiss slightly earlier Inow wishto __ 
take the opportunity of adding a little to these accounts and of = 
— certain points. Discussion may be confined to the a 
Achilles. 


Zeno’s premiss is this: ‘“ For Achilles to catch the tortoise, _ o 


to the tortoise’s second place; and so on.” We shall have 
occasion to refer to the phrase “and so on” in this premiss. __ 
Now Achilles’ point-to-point may be described by an infinite 
geometric series ; if Achilles runs twice as fast as the tortoise 
and the tortoise has a start of unit distance, then, ignoring the ae 
tortoise, the premiss is : “Achilles’ distance is 1 + 4 + } + etc.” 
where “ distanee” means the distance from starting-point to goal. 
It is indifferent which form of the premiss we use. The con- __ 
clusion is: “Achilles never catches the tortoise ”’. 
To resolve the paradox, we must show either that the\) 
inference is invalid or that the premiss is false. Black, Weiss,| 1 
and I have all worked upon the second alternative. In fact, I\, 
hope to show incidentally that the inference is va/id and therefore 
that the first alternative will not work. 
Black and I both introduce the subject by pointing out that 
what matters is not to prove that Achilles must reach the tortoise 
but to find out where Zeno’s argument breaks down. And we 
both criticise the mathematical solution on the same grounds.‘ , 
This solution is that the infinite geometric series representing 


1 Max Black, “Achilles and the Tortoise”, Analysis, Vol. XI, No. 5, Oxford, 1951, | 

Pp- 91-101. 

d 2}. O. Wisdom, ‘‘ Why Achilles does not Fail to Catch the Tortoise”, Mind, N.S. 
Vol. L, No. 197, London, 1941, pp. 58-73. 

3 Paul Weiss, Reality, Princeton, 1938, pp. 237-41. I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing regret that in my earlier paper I made no mention of the very similar 
ideas published slightly earlier by Professor Weiss in his book Reality, which I had not then 
come across. 

4 Black, Op. cit., p. 93 ; Wisdom, Op. cit., pp. 61, 70-1. Weiss probably had the same 


point in mind (Op. c##., p. 240) but he did not make it — | aici suite ; 
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the distance traversed by Achilles has a ‘sum’ and that if we 
calculate this we find it makes Achilles abreast the tortoise. 
The criticism is that such a ‘sum’ is a mathematical limit that 
is not attained by finding the sum of a finite number of terms 
howevet much this is increased, #.¢. is not attained by any 
amount of counting and adding. Starting from this, Black’s 
argument is briefly as follows :— 

(1) Adding up an infinite number of terms of the geometric 
series, which represents the course of Achilles, is equivalent to 
performing “an infinite series of tasks ”’.1 (2) Black next aims 
at showing that this is impossible because self-contradictory. It 
is like “counting an infinite number of marbles ”,? which 
amounts to counting without ever stopping. (3) He describes 
a number of machines, by means of which he shows with great 
clarity that the difficulty of counting an infinite number of 
marbles is not due to lack of time and that such counting is 
self-contradictory. Hence, if Achilles really had to perform an 
infinite number of tasks, it would be logically impossible for 
him to reach the tortoise. (4) in fact Achilles performs only a 
finite number of tasks, such as steps. (5) The illusion that 
Achilles must perform an infinite number of tasks arises from the 
kind of mathematics used to describe space, time, and motion, 
because the mathematical description describes a distance as 
the sum of an infinite number of lengths, and this supposes 
matter to be endlessly divided which is “ physically impossible 
beyond a certain point ”.8 

By interpreting Zeno’s premiss as equivalent to requiring 
Achilles to perform an infinite series of tasks, Black has in (1) 
surely not only expressed the matter very graphically but put 
it in a way that enables him in (2) and (3) to prove that the prem- 
iss is self-contradictory. This had been generally accepted 
(though not by certain mathematicians who made faulty use of 
the theory of limits) ; but, on account of its providing one way 
by which we can approach the resolution of the paradox, a 
simple proof of it is welcome. 

The main body of Black’s paper, then, proves that the 
premiss is self-contradictory, because it involves an infinite 
number of tasks. The question that arises, however, is whether 
this result alone is enough to dispose of the paradox. From the 
eatlier part of his paper this would seem to be Black’s view ; 
but his concluding remarks (4) and (5) throw doubt on it. 
Black does not elaborate these remarks, and it is just here that 
the problem of the paradox opens up. 

Id., p. 10%. 
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§2. To prove that the premiss is self-contradictory does not 
by itself show that the conclusion is false. Indeed the self- 
contradiction even plays into Zeno’s hands, in a way that 
was not open to him with the logic of his day, for from a 
self-contradictory premiss all inferences are valid. Thus _ his 
conclusion that Achilles never catches the tortoise is validly 
derived. (Likewise, of course, another conclusion that Achilles 
does catch the tortoise also follows, but this is not interesting). 
The conclusion is not, of course, proved, even though A 
derived, unless the premiss is true; but Zeno’s argument 
assumes that it és true (it is the plausibility of this assumption 
that is fundamental to the paradox, for despite self-contradiction 
the premiss may still appear quite correctly to describe a physical 
trace). In order to avoid the conclusion, we must deny that the 
premiss does in fact represent Achilles’ course—deny that the 
mathematical description is a correct description of physical 
distance. 

We note that the denial of the premiss is necessarily true, and 
therefore that Achilles’ distance cannot be represented by the 
infinite geometric series (é.e. that the ‘ and so on’ is unjustified). 
That is to say, a physical distance cannot be split up into an 
infinity of points corresponding to the mathematical points 
described by an infinite geometric series. Achilles can, of course, 
go to where the tortoise was, and then go to where the tortoise 
next arrived, and this can be repeated a number of times, but 
somewhere ot other it can no longer be repeated—the ‘ and so 
on’ is not justified—i.e. there comes a position where the 
description of Achilles, as running to where the tortoise was, no 
longer applies to a physical race.. This was one of the main 
points I was concerned to make in my earlier paper, and it seems 
to be part at least of what Black had in mind in his brief account 
of (4) and (5). 

§ 3. But, to dispel the paradox completely, it is not enough to 
know that the infinite geometric series cannot for logical 
reasons describe a distance in a physical race ; it is not enough to 
know that Achilles is being asked to complete an infinite series 
of tasks or to count an infinite rlumber of marbles and to say that 
he should not be called upon to carry out such a demand. It is 
not enough for the following reasons. To say that the demand 
is inpossible implies that Achilles cannot catch the tortoise if 
he runs as prescribed by the premiss. Hence, at this point, 
Black’s contribution in effect supports Zeno’s conclusion. More- 
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over the plausibility of the premiss lies in just this, that it 
seems reasonable to ask Achilles to carry out the infinite number 
of tasks stated in the premiss. 

To find the source of the plausibility we may begin by noting 
that the premiss is not expressed in the most explicit way. The 
premiss “‘Achilles’ distance is 1 + 4 + } + etc.” contains no 
contradiction if “‘Achilles’ distance” is short for “ Achilles’ 
mathematical distance 

But the premiss really is “‘Achilles’ physical distance is 
1+4+%3+ etc.” It is this that is self-contradictory. In other 
words “Achilles’ distance is 1 + } + } + etc.” and “‘Achilles’ 
distance is physical ” are contradictory. How can this be seen 
in a simple way, so as to dispel the plausibility of the A mame rer 

In a physical race, what can we do in the way of marking 
points on Achilles’ distance corresponding to the terms of the 
infinite geometric series? We may mark many such points. 
But they are physical points and are therefore unlike mathe- 
matical points that have no size. Physical points always have 
some size. Hence there arises the difficulty of packing an 
infinite number of them into a finite distance. Even if we make 
the points extremely small, this cannot be done. Even though 
we make them as small as we please,? they still, so long as they 
ate physical and thus greater than zero, cannot be packed into a 
finite distance. And, if they are reduced to zero, they are no 
longer physical, but mathematical and no longer relevant. Nor 
can any device of ‘ infinitesimals ’ enable us to pack in an infinite 
number of them: ‘infinitesimals’, ‘vanishing quantities ’, 
‘ ghosts of departing quantities ’ of whatever minuteness greater 
than zeto can always be amassed in too great numbers to be 
packed into a finite distance. 

This, I think, is the easiest way of seeing that Zeno’s premiss 
cannot characterise a physical race: the ‘and so on’ is in- 


1 In a mathematical world, containing mathematical points corresponding to rational 
numbers and nothing else, there is no question of Achilles’ having an infinite number of 
tasks to perform, because Achilles is now a mathematical cashiie, and such a variable 
does not move from one value to another and therefore does not get stuck at the ‘ and so 
on’. Hence the premiss is inapplicable in such a world. And Achilles cannot run on a 
racecourse consisting of ma‘ ical points. 

2 Weiss used the idea of minimal sizes that could not be subdivided. He held this on 
empirical grounds, namely that there appears to be a minimal size in nature, i.e. the size of 
the electron. And in my earlier paper I put it forward that we cannot meaningfully speak of 
points below a certain minimal size. Thi of approach, however, seems to be unjusti- 
fiable. Moreover it is not needed ; the ox can be resolved without assuming a minimal 
size. Put otherwise, we do not have to assume the finite divisibility of matter to resolve the 
paradox. Even if matter is infinitely divisible, the foregoing solution holds; for the 
points, in terms of which the paradox is stated, must be assigned a size, and therefore 
(despite our power to assign a smaller size indefinitely if we choose) -we cannot pack more 
than a finite number of them into a finite distance. 
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applicable because somewhere two neighbouri physical 


—_ will touch each other and it will be impossible to sub- 


vide the distance between them without altering the assigned = 


size of the points. 


These considerations obviously apply equally to the dicho- 


tomy. 

Ail this may or may not be what Black had in mind in (4) 
and (5); be that as it may, it seems to me to be needed for the 
complete resolution of the paradox. Black’s ar t, then, 
focussed attention on an important self-contradiction but he 


did not go on to use it. If I may put it so, he attended to Zeno’s ne 


argument rather than to Zeno’s paradox. 
§4. Summary and Conclusion. The idea that the limit of an 


infinite series is attainable is a mistake. If a physical action is 


interpreted by means of an infinite series, than the completion of — 
the action is self-contradictory.. Nonetheless, though Zeno’s 


premiss is self-contradictory, it retains plausibility. The self- ey 


contradiction must convince us that an infinite mathematical 


series cannot describe a physical distance, but we do not eliminate _ 


the paradox until we have seen in what way it fails as a descrip- _ 


tion. To see this we draw attention to a contradiction between fs 


show that a physical distance can consist of only a finite number — 
of physical points, i.e. points that have some size however | 
s greater than zero. Hence the premiss fails to describe a 
physical distance at some place in the 
description comes to an end when we have mentioned all of a 
finite number of points, but the mathematical description by an ~ 
infinite series goes on without stopping. 

The peculiarity of the paradox lies in this , that the premiss, 
which is false and even self-contradictory, gives a very strong — 
impression of being true. 

Looking back over the order of the steps taken, we see that | 
first the premiss was shown to be ienogliabie (because self-— 
second the explanation of this was found to 
lie in facts about physical points. But the most straightforward — 
resolution would begin with these empirical considerations, — 
after which we should go on to show that the premiss was in- | 
applicable (because empirically false). In this way we could 
state the resolution in the simplest possible terms, divested of | 
allusion to subsidiary considerations, using only the idea of a 

1 This is perhaps one of the reasons ~ dialectical philosophers could believe that the - 


physical world could be correctly and adequately described by self-contradictory cate- _ 


gories, 


and soon’: the physical 
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hysical points. It could be put as follows: A physical point, 
a mathematical point, has some size, though this be 

as we please. But, however small a physical point, since it has some 
size greater than zero, an infinity of them cannot be packed into a finite 
distance. In particular an infinity of physical points cannot be packed 
to correspond to the mathematical points described by an infinite geometric 
series. Hence an infinite geometric series is inapplicable to a physical 
distance. I.e. a physical race cannot be described by repeated bisection, or 
Zeno’s premiss is false. 


The London School of Economics. | 
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REMARKS ON SYNONYMY 


By J. F. THomson 
gered and chiefly I want to thtow some doubts on the ~ 
innocence of the phrase “criteria for synonymy” as it 
appears in recent papers by Professor Nelson Goodman! and 
Mr. C. D. Rollins.? Both Goodman and Rollins use “ criteria for 
synonymy ” and “ definition of synonymy ” interchangeably, 
and I shall try to show that this represents a serious confusion. 
In the first place it is worth remarking that the most obvious _ 
ordinary uses of “ criterion” are ones that make talk about © 
criteria not only different from but incompatible with talk 
about definitions. Judges at dog-shows have certain criteria 
for judging, selecting and grading poodles, and it makes sense 
for a breeder of poodles to ask by what criteria his poodles will 
be given or denied prizes. But he would hardly ask (unless 
philosophically corrupted) for a definition of excellence in 
poodles. Criteria are most often criteria for selection, and 
selection moreover for some honorific se; and it is just 
in these contexts that we don’t talk of definitions. And even 
when the selection is not honorific it is often problematic ; the 
relevant task of selecting or deciding is one about which we can 
profitably pick up hints and tips, inquire about the procedure 
of the experts, etc. (Consider the kind of discussion that goes 
on among psycho-analysts under the heading of “ criteria for 
the termination of analysis”). There is then no reason for 
accepting this assimilation, no reason either for supposing 
that the new inquiries about “ criteria” represent any advance 
on the old enquiries about “ definitions ” or “analyses”. But 
in this context there is a special reason for not accepting the 
assimilation. When philosophers ask about the criteria applied 
in connection with a choice or decision they are usually aski 
about the reasons which the chooser would give for his choice if 
pressed to do so, and they are of course concerned with reasons 
for making a certain kind of choice or decision. (Criteria have 
to apply to more than one case). But there is no one reason 
why we say that words are synonymous, nor are there different 
kinds of reasons, corresponding to different uses we might be 
said to have for the word “synonymous”. Hence there is 
nothing that could naturally be called a criterion, nor anything 
that could be called a set of criteria. 


1 On Likeness Meaning, Anatysis, Vol. X, pp. 1-7. 
2 The Philosophical Denial of Sameness of Meaning, ibid., Vol. XI, pp. 38-45. 
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Words are synonymous, when they are, in virtue of their 
senses or uses, and the common use that makes two words 
synonyms is not in general the same as that which makes two 
others synonyms. Someone who knew no Russian might be 
told that “ konj” and “ loshadj ” were synonymous, had the 
same sense, without knowing what that sense was ; if he were 
told this too, the extra information would come wrapped up as 
what Professor Ryle’ has recently called a namely-rider— 
“ konj ” and “ loshadj ” have the same sense, namely that of the 
English word “ horse”. Now for almost any pair of synonyms 
the relevant namely-rider will be unique, will not be the namely- 
rider for any other pair of synonyms. And it is the namely- 
rider which provides the reason—at least the right reason—for 
saying that two words are synonymous. 

To say that “ begin ” and “ commence ” are synonyms is to 
say just the same thing of them as we say of “ finish ” and “ end ” 
when we say that they are synonyms. And if (alternative 1) the 
reason for saying that “ begin ” and “‘ commence ” are synony- 
mous is that they have the same sense then this is also the reason 
for saying that “finish” and “end” are synonymous, or for 
saying that any two words are synonymous which are. If 
however (alternative 2) the reason is that they have the senses 
they do have (and this is only another way of describing the 
same reason) then the reason for saying that “begin” and 
“‘ commence ” are synonymous and the reason for saying that 
“finish ” and “‘ end” are synonymous are quite different. So 
either (alternative 1) the “ criterion ” is just this, that we say that 
two words are synonymous when and only when they have the 
same sense (and we say they have the same sense when and only 
when they do) or (alternative 2) there is no criterion since there 
is no one reason why we say that words are synonymous. Nor is 
it helpful Jere to say that we have many different criteria for 
synonymy. If we wish to go along this road we must go all the 
way, and say that there are as many criteria as there are words 
with different senses. But then we shall be brought to deny 
that the relation which holds between “begin” and “commence” 
is the same relation as that which holds between “ end” and 
finish which is absurd. 

On the other hand, the question about the definition of 
synonymy, about what synonymy is, would seem to admit 
obvious and trivial answers. If some of the usual answers— 
e.g. those considered and rejected by Goodman at the beginning 
of his paper—do not seem trivial, it is only because they contain 

1 Het 7 , ANALYsIs, Vol, X 
Heterologicality s, I, pp. 61-69. 
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words like “concept” and “image” which are notorious 
distractors of the attention from the triviality of what is trivial, 
as well as from the truth of what is true. To say that these 
answers are trivial is not to deny that they might be used to tell 
someone what synonymy is who did not know. But of course 
they could not be used to help anyone who imagined that he 
needed a criterion to tel) him whether a given pair of words 
were synonyms. For let it be supposed that to every adjective or 
adjectival phrase there is annexed a Platonic Idea and that 
two such words or phrases are synonymous when and only 
when to them is annexed the same Idea.’ Or, in case anyone 
supposes that it is relevant to ask here whether there are such 
things, let it be —— that to every such word or phrase 
there is annexed a White Rabbit and that they are synonymous 
when the same White Rabbit is annexed to them. In order to 
be told whether they are synonymous we still have to be told 
what Platonic ‘ideas’ or what White Rabbits are annexed 
to what words. Indeed it is just this feature of some of the 
definitions that leads Goodman to reject them ; and though he 
does not use the word “ circularity ”, it is clearly thus that he 
thinks of the objection. And Rollins seems to wish to defend 
these answers, as criteria, on the grounds that such circularity 
is unavoidable. But what is in question here is not the circu- 
larity of a definition but simply the failure of a definition to be 
what Goodman and Rollins call a criterion. Goodman’s charge 
of circularity really comes to this, that he requires that a criterion 
for sameness of sense of two words shall be something that tells 
us what sense those words have. But his own “ criterion ”’ also 
suffers from the defect that he calls circularity. We are to say 
that “centaur” and “unicorn” are not synonyms because 
there are centaur-pictures which are not unicorn-pictures ; but 
we are not told how to decide when a picture is a unicorn- 
picture or a centaur-picture or neither. (If it be remarked that 
one should not need to be told how to recognise centaur- 
pictures, then of course I agree, but then neither should one 
need to be told for what Platonic Ideas “centaur” and 
“unicorn” stand, either). And to provide a “criterion” 
Goodman must of course tell us also how to recognise .aak- 
pictures and antelope-pictures . . . and zebra-pictures. This 
however would: virtually be to teach us the use of “aak”’, 
“ antelope ”’, and so on ; so that what is actually asked for under 
the name of “ criterion” is a magical device for teaching the 
use of some unspecified number of words. How different is 
1 Cf. Goodman, /oc. cit., p. 1. 
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this notion of a criterion from the ordinary idea of what a 
definition is can be seen if we reflect that while perhaps only a 
few people know all the examples of synonymy that there 
are, this would be a very bad reason for saying that only a few 
people really knew what synonymy. was. 7 

“* Begin’ and ‘commence’ are synonyms because they © 
have the senses that they do have ”. What we have to deal with 
is the feeling that something more remains to be said about why 
they are synonyms, that there is some deeper reason yet to be 
given. “‘ Of course they have the senses they do have, so does 
any word have the sense it does have”. But what remains to 
be said is just what senses these words have (and if you like that 
the senses are the same) and though every word has the sense 
it does have not all words have the same sense. And if there is 
no reason for asking after the deeper source of synonymy, | 
neither is there any reason for being worried about the idea of 
the sense of a word in general. Most people have occasion to | 
think from time to time about the senses of words, but their 
interest is practical, to settle a bet or write a letter or translate 
a poem. But philosophers often give the impression of being 
worried about the senses of words without being worried about 
the sense of any particular word. To be worried about the idea 
of the sense of a word is in general to have forgotten that the 
sense of a word is either the sense of “‘ aak ” or of “‘ abacus ” or 
of . . .; throughout the long (but finite) list of all the words 
there are or will be. 

If it still be asked how we decide that words are synonymous, 
it should perhaps be said that most of the times we say two words 
are synonyms we have not decided at all. If you ask me whether 
(say) “‘ multi-coloured ” and “ polychromate ” are synonyms, I 
just say “yes”; I find myself saying “ yes ” and nothing goes 
on that could be called “ applying criteria ” or “ finding reasons” 
or even “ making a decision ”. Of course there is a reason for 
my saying “yes” rather than “no” or “don’t know ”, but J 
have no reason ; and indeed in such cases we speak of reasons 
and explanations only when the answer is in error. 
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